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4 have been expedient. There was a growing feeling 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, in this dear Society, that the legislative and adminis- 


trative power should rest with the body at large, and 
oo an ae a not with any hierarchy. He was the more attached 


to the Society, because of this feeling. He had it as 
; much during the 26 years he had been a recorded 
Price, raranuh pal entire. Two dollars and Fifty cents per Minister as he had before, and bad been concerned 
snnum. or six copies for Twelve dollars. | to show it by opposing any limitation to the power in 
Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly | the members at large, of briaging forward a Minister 
in advance, 5 cents. for acknowledgment.- There were, however, mani- 
festly some duties which required private treatment 
and care, and which the body entrusts to the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders. The proposed Com- 
| mittee would not only be not administrative, but it 
The subject of the large number of unrecorded would not be their desire to sit in judgment on in- 
ministers having claimed the serious attention of | dividual cases. Its object would not be to encour- 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, a propo-| *¢ °F discourage speakers, but to uphold the true 
“ae ‘ ground of gospel ministry. After a sifting discus- 
sition had been entertained to depute some mem-| <i we might, he thought, unite in commending to 
bers of their body to visit the select Quarterly the grace of God those who should be sent. 
Meetings throughout the Kingdom, and to gather Joseph Pease, in an impressive communica- 
by personal visitation a more correct and full | tion, “hoped we should open our hearts to 
impression of the peculiar circumstances of the; yinisters and Elders in true love. May we all 
various meetings than could otherwise be ob- be Ministers one to another and Elders ape to 
tained. The subject was brought befsre the) another. He had had his own feelings often 
Yearly Meeting for its sympathy aod concur-| called forth in deep sympathy with poor little 
rence. Great unanimity had prevailed in the | companies of Friends in country places— 
select Meeting. (about 300 memberscomposing fyq . #9 ae 
& ( ; rs wit s hanging down, and Minis 
the assembly,) who felt themselves authorized with . ay sit a a F , ae a 
: : € th | nees smiting together. For such in an 
to act, but who desired the co operation of the | especial manner let the prayers of the Church 


main body of Friends. Much expression was! a.cend. And for all his fellow Ministers and 
ealled forth. A desire was expressed ‘‘ that the 


i : Elders, he would entreat his brethren—‘ Do 
Society might continue free from any ap- 


i . »” 
. P| give us your love and your prayers. 
proaches to what might be termed hierarchical During the answering of the Queries, a single 
assumption.” The Meeting of Ministers and 


. a ot s “ol }exeeption in reference to love having elicited 
Elders was fully vindicated from the slightest ' remarks, it was neatly observed by W. This- 
wish in that direction ; ‘* the proposition had Or-' tlethwaite that there might be weakness in 


iginated wholly and solely in Christian interest “bringing out to observation aod comment 
and brotherly love—its object was not adiminis- cases which it might be wiser to leave for the 
trative action, but sympathetic intercourse, and 


apie: : , ane quiet moss of time and forbearance to cover.” 
the acquisition of information on the condition ' 119 added that this case had been carefully ob- 
of the Society.” The discussion was very free, | served and handled by the large Quarterly 
and the feeling in favor of the proposition Meeting from which it came. 
largely preponderating, it_was adopted, and at Pending the consideration of the state of 
the request of the Irish Friends the extension Society, 
of the visit to that eonatry was authorized. J. B. Braithwaite said he should not feel quite ex- 
After the minute was made, cused if he did not express his comfortin the assur- 
J. Hopexiy said he had endeavored to keep silence, | ance that He who would bring all into his fold was 
through what on the whole bad been to him an as- laying his hand on many beloved young friends; and 
suring and comforting deliberation. The Meeting of looking at the testimonies and lives of those whom 
Ministers‘and Elders might have moved forward we had loved and honored, it might be well to con- 
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sider what was the training and discipline through 
which they passed. It was the bending of the will 
and subjection of the heart to the service of their Lord 
and Master. Precious is the visitation of his grace 
when the soul can say, in the sweet sense of the pres- 
eace of his blessed spirit, “ My beloved is mine and I 
am his.’ But let us remeniber that that which binds 
the soul to Him is also that which leads to the deepest 
reverence to his authority, and toa bearing of the daily 
cross. He desired that the training and discipline he 
had spoken of might be more and more realized, and 
that when, after looking to see our right place in the 
Charch, we were led to conclude that it isin the bos- 
om of this Society, we might recollect that finite man 
cannot occupy more places than one, and that what- 
ever excelleucies we might see elsewhere, the great 
question for us was, What is our place? We cannot 
occupy all places; we cannot be useful members of 
two or three religious societies at the same time. 
Ile felt great love in his heart to all “that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;” but thou who, after 
humbly and prayerfully waiting and seeking hast fouod 
this to be thy right place, be loyal and faithful to 
thy Lord in that place where he has placed thee in 
bis militant church. The strength both of individu. 
ais and of churches is in proportion to their faith- 
fulness in following the Lord Jesus as he is pleased 
to manifest Himselfto the soul. Let us rejoice with 
trembling—rejoice in all the outpouring of the bless- 
ed Spirit—in all the evidences of divine love; but 
let our rejoicing be in the humbling sense of our 
own weakness, and in the heartfelt acknowledgment 
that “‘we are nothing; Christ is all.” 

John Pease said the last words, or nearly so, of a 
Welsh Friend, as recorded in Liety Promoted, vad 
often dwelt with him,—*“ Success to the Gospel from 
sea to sea, and from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth.” Such a desire must be acceptable to Him 
who has said that his knowledge shall cover the 
earth. As we grow in grace there is an increase of 
such a feeling. The means which our heavenly 
Father has appointed, and by which the great head of 
the Ghurch operates, are very various. “OU the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God!” He makes use of fallible man, and 
of associations of men, as portions of his church 
militant. He believed there was never a time when 
both within and without our borders it was more gen- 
erally acknowledged that the Society has a mission, 
and is peculiarly fitted in some respects for the Sa- 
viour’s work. What, then, is its state? He re- 
membered a time wken the reading of the Scriptures 
was very defectively practiced, and religious instruc- 
tion much neglected, when there was a dependence 
on externals that truth does not lead to, when there 
was an indifference to the losing our members by 
marriage or otherwise, when obstacles were raised 
to the admission of warm-hearted seekers, and when 
there was less sense than now of the variety of gifts 
He could rejoice at the different state of things; but 
history clearly shows that no sooner have the labors 
of individuals or churcbes been blessed in bringing 
things up to a higher level, than the enemy en- 
deavors to push them too far. Solemn queries had oc- 
curred to him as to this work of the wicked one. The 
workers of that day, whose defects we now see, 
might perhaps remark with equal force upon ours. 
We all desire the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
and the diligent perusal of the Scriptures; but let 
not this study and perusal be deemed so sufficient as 
to lead us to neglect the bearing about in our bodies 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, or hinder the free ex- 
ercise of the gifts obtained by the Lord for his 
church. In the education of our children let us turn 
them to the “ voice behind them,” to the perceptible 
influences of the Holy Spirit. In regard to behu- 
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viour and apparel, may there be a tender, conscien- 
tious regard to the limitations of the Spirit. He 
feared these bad been increasingly overstepped of 
late years. As regards our numbers, he had never 
| doubted that if, as we believed, our principles were 
those of truth, it was to be desired that many more 
should huld them. But with this comes the thought 
there may be an increase of the people without an 
increase of joy. This would be the case if there 
were not a unity of principles among us, although 
our numbers might grow larger. With respect to 
spiritual gifts, he could rejoice in their free exercise ; 
but let us watch that io this we do not neglect 
the Scriptural monition, “In honor preferring one 
another;” “The spirits of the prophets are sub- 
ject to the prophets ;” nor forget the allegiance we 
owe to the body, by disturbing its harmony. Let 
us remember the past, rejoice in the present, but 
recollect that there are no days in individual or 
charch life which are exempt from danger. May 
our eyes be anointed to see the stratagems of the 
enemy, and thus avoid his snares. In individual 
faithfuloess is the germ and foundation of unity. 
When reaily changed, the soul is prepared for the 
fellowship of all true Christians. T® individual 
faithfulness let each one look as if specially needed 
for bimself, and at the same time desire that all may 
be so fitted and squared that we may grow up as a 
holy temple to the Lord. In tte Christian firma- 
ment some may shine as little stars, and some as 
suns; but let all move round the glorious centre, 
that so all may know what it is to rejoice in the 
Lord—to rejuice aud sing with joy. 


Many edifying remarks are reported in the 
two English periodicals, all reference to which 
we omit for the sake of brevity, Samuel Bow- 


ly expressed a hope ‘‘ that above all things we 
should in every movement aim at the salvation 


of souls. The chief object of any Christian 
Church is not to uphold any distinctive views 
so much as to save souls. Strive chiefly for 
that.” He urged that “we must gather from 
the masses. Of those who had long had all! the 
advantages afforded by our Society and were 
yet lifeless, there was little hope.” He referred 
to the effect produced by the efforts of young 
Friends upon the lowest classes of boys, utterly 
destitute, and children of parents of pitiable 
character. “And he would” (we quote from 
the British Friend) “that our ministers, in- 
stead of continually sitting in rows, side by side, 
in meetings of Friends long familiar with their 
preaching and often unmoved by it, should 
rather go out, and gather round each one a 
whole company of the ignorant, neglected per- 
sons to whom the Gospel was entirely strange. 
So should we be the better able to render up 
our account with joy at last, having thus been 
instrumental in gathering many souls te the 


Lord.” 

Favorable reports were made of the condition 
of the several schools under care of the Society. 
A memorial was prepared and presented to the 
Prime Minister, asking for a commutation of 
the sentence passed upon certain Fenians. 

A minute from the Meeting for Sufferings 
was read relative to assistance rendered to 
Friends in North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
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[£3,237 had been collected within London 
Yearly Meeting, beside the fund raised in [re-| 
land.] Francis T. King was called upon a” 








information : 

He commenced his statements by a general survey 
of the anti-slavery efforts of Friends beyond the At- 
lantic in very eariy days, showing how effec ually 
the labors of Joho Wooiman and others of the breth- 








ren had produced the conviction throughout the So- 





ciety, that it was sinful either to retain slaves or in any 
way encourage their employment as such. Hence 
many years ago the Friends in the Carolinas had of} 











great pecuniary sacrifices, often ruinously so. Then 
finding that they were no longer ia a position to 
carry On their occupations in a region destitute for 





the most part of free labor, they had in very many 


instances e 








rated with their wives and families to 






the great West— o the then almost unsettled and 
unpopulated forest regions beyond the Allegbanies 
and the OQnio. In those days there were no railways, 






no canals, often no roads whatever to those regions. 






Hence the difficulties of removal were excessive 





, 


Trees had to be cot down, brushwood penetrated, 






and rivers forded: and when at length the destina- 
tion was reached, it was often a lonely and primeval 
furest, where the Friends had to fell the growiog 


















































5 
timber, erect rude log huts, and gradually, with long 
and very arduous labor, create their homesteads and 
farms.. Many died in the process; but the survivors 
; were manifestly accompanied by the divine blessing 
; and preparation. Such were the founders of the 

now flourishing Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Indiana, 
; Western, and Iowa. Their sacrifices undertaken on 
: behalf of buman freedom have resulted in showers of 
: spiritual and temporal blessing to their posterity, to 
their church, and even to their coantry at large. 
2 The comparatively few Friends left bebind i 
1 slave regions of the south were nearly all located in 
a the line of march pursued by General Sherman’s vast 
g army during the late war. In the course of that 
many of them had suffered greatly from pillage. 
7 Their brethren who had emigrated westward had 
a providentially escaped all this. Further, the chief re- 
e maining settlements of Friends in North Carolina 
e whohad maistained their peace-testimony steadfastly 
d amid all temptations, were towards the end of the 
. war all but surrounded by the two opposing armies 
o of Sherman and Johnston. ‘These hosts were only 
y forty miles apart, and the Friends’ settlements in a 
e body were hemmed in between them. Collision and 
n destruction seemed inevitable, but ina very remark- 
i able manner the Friends were delivered by the sudden 
; and unexpected proclamation of an armistice, which 
7 was soon followed by the establishment of peace. 
ir Meanwhile the Carolina Friends bad, however, 
d suffered much, and weregeneraily impoverished. One 
a day, news was brought tothe Baltimore Friends that 
r- eighty of their Society from the South bad just been 
landed at the wharf, and were wholly destitute. This 
8. was found to be the case, and it immediately aroused 
ip the Friends of Baltimore to a series of vigorous and 
o persevering efforts on behalf of their impoverished 
1e fellow-members, which are still continuing, and 
which are likely to renovate and extend farther than 
ever the influence and prosperity of the Society in the 
yn South. (As aninstance of the suffering which some 
y. of the Friends bad undergone, F. T. K. mentioned 
ie that one of them bad been seen gathering bones from 
f the fields to boil for a iittle soup for his family.) The 
’ Baltimore Friends having promptly issued an appeal 
for funds, it was liberally responded to both in Great 
og Britain and the Northern and Western States. 
to Having given the needful physical succor, they 





their own accord manumittei their slaves at very | 


next turned their atteution to “ the starving minds of 
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the children of the Southern Friends,” who for four 
or five years had in general been deprived of schools, 
owing to the universal disarrangements of the civil 
war. Boys of fourteen had to remain at home and 
do all the work of the farms, whilst their fathers and 
elder brothers had fled temporarily westward, or were 
literally hiding in caves and mountain fastnesses. 
The need of education yor these young people was 
urgent, and when the war had ended, the Carclina 
Friends honorably and independently manifested re- 
luctance to lean on their Northern brethren for pe- 
cuniary aid more than thr y could possibly help. They 
said in effect, “ We do not wish to burden you; we 
will merely accept your kindness just to give usa 
start with seeds, tools, or refittings, but we will thank- 
fully receive, beyond all other boons, your aid iu the 
education of our children.’’ To this latter object 
therefore the Baltimore Associa‘ion were bending 
their chief energies. They bad procured a most ef- 
ficient Friend as superintendent and organizer of the 
Society schools in the South, a person peculiarly pre- 
pared and qualified for the work, and whom Provi- 
dence had evidently placed in their way—Joseph 
Moore, formerly of Earlham College, Indiana. 
Through his labors and their own there bad already 
been established sixteen schools, with 900 scholars, 
in the Carolinas. A normal or training insticution 
for teachers and elder students (after the plan of 
Earlham, Haverford'and the Flounders Institute) bas 
also been commenced, and now contains 82 inmates. 
A high standard of education is being aimed at. In 
some of these Friends’? schools the parents often 
come from miles around and sit for bours listening 
to the lessons and lectures 

F,. T. K. (who spoke with great animation, and was 
by a crowded Yearly Meeting with deep 
and long-sustained attention) said, ‘We have now 
gone to the very bottom of things there, and we hope 


listened to 


to lift up the whole of that Yearly Meeting—all those 
of it at least under twenty years of age.” 

The Baltimore Association bave purchased an es- 
tate for a model farm, and further propose to engage 
a superiatendent of agriculture to stimulate and in- 
struct the Friends engaged in farming. During the 
war the Carolina Friends had become so discouraged 
and hindered in their tillage operations that their 
yield of wheat only averaged from three to five 
busbels per acre, and of maize from 12 to 15 bustkels, 
whilst there was scarcely a stack of hay to be found. 
All this must now be greatly changed. The re-es- 
tablishment of the schools bas been accompanied bya 
remarkable religious visitation, and the Holy Spirit 
has touched the hearts of both teachers and pupils, 
and many of their elder relatives also. 

Other religious denominations in the North are not 
thus helping to raise up their prostrate fellow-mem- 
bersin the South. Whyisthis? Because they drew 
| the sword in the late conflict. Thus they raised a bar 
| against future conciliation. But Friends never drew 
the sword. Hence when Northern Friends met 
Southern Friends at the conclusion of the war, after 
years of separation and interrupted intercourse, they 
were received with opeo hearts and unaffected love tf 
a love which bad remained unbroken throughont. 
But it was not so with other denominations. War 
| Sea destroyed their brotherhood. The borrors of 
} this civil war had greatly reanimated American 
| Friends in their testimony for peace. The youths 
; had witoessed sufferings they would never forget: 
j the younger children were taken on their parents’ 
knees, where they received life-long leesons of hatred 
| to war. 

God had repeatedly and remarkably preserved the 
lives and property of Friends whilst maintaining their 
peace principles. On one occasion a Confederate 

army surrounded a Friends’ meeting to carry off their 
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horses. Some of them entered the bonse. But the 
Friends sat still and continued their worship. When 
the meeting terminated, the soldiers said, “ We will 
come for the horses another time;’’ and went away, 
leaving them unmolested. On snother occasion, 
when the Confederate Quantrell was robbing and 
murdering whole districts in Kansas, he was passing 
along the high-road to destroy Lawrence city. On 
that road were five houses inhabited by families of 
Friends. Quantrell’s band had destroyed the houses 
and murdered their inhabitauts up to that very point. 
Unaccountably (as it might seem to those who did 
not recognize an interposing Providence) be ordered 
his men to pass by the five houses, which they left in 
safety, quiet, aud then reconimenced murdering and 
plundering at the very ext houses farther on. Again, 
it was wonderful how tbe Lord bad given Friends 
favor in the eyes of President Lincoln, of his secre- 
tary of war, of congressional committees, and of 
General Howard. The latter was like # brother to 
many Friends. He seemed to place implicit confi- 
dence in them. 
out the conflict paid marked respect to the consvien- 
tious scruples of Friends, aud excused them from 
military service. When Baltimore Friends were be- 
fore a congressional committee, and had been limited 
to balf an hour, the committee were 30 interested in 


the statement of the action and principles of the So- | 


ciety, that they repeatedly requested the Friends to 
keep their seats and answer the questions put to 
them, saying, “ We never heard of such things be- 
fore. We want to hear more about you.” They 
kept the Friends before ‘hem for two hours, amid a 
great prees of nationsl buviness, and when many 
persons were in waiting, F. T. K. adduced various 
ctbher instances of a similar nature, in illustration 
that on all occasions, even in the greatest perplexi- 
ties, the Lord is God, and is to be trusted by hia children. 
He added that amid the late conflict American Friends 
had received instruction from a special passage in 
an epistle from London Yeurly Meeting, which pas- 
sage he now, in turn. commended to our earnest 
consideration, viz., “‘He is the best citizen of earth 
whose citizenship is in heaven.” 

Answers to the Queries were received from 
the meetings of Tasmania, Victoria and South 
Australia. An Epistolary intercourse is kept 
up between Sydney, Melbourne and Hobart 
Town. Epistles were read from Australia and 
f'asmania, and from Norway. Owing to re- 
duction by deaths, the Meeting-house at Pyr- 
mont has been closed—the Two months’ meet- 
ings to be held in future at Minden. W. KE. 
Turner mentioned that during the short time 
he was in Norway there were five Friends with- 
in prison walls through maintaining our peace 
testimony. It was stated that meetings for 
worship were regularly held at Calcutta. Con- 
siderable time was spent in considering the 
state of Jamaica, and, generally, upon slavery 
and the slave trade. Joho Bright drew atten- 
tion to Brazilian Emancipation. “ He thought 
so stupendous an event called for a special 
minute of the Yearly Meeting recognizing its 
greatness, and thankfully acknowledging the 
goodness of God in its accomplishment.” 

The subject of intemperance was largely con- 
sidered. On this subject our transatlantic 
Friends appear not to have taken so high a 
stand as their brethren in this land. Eli Jones 


The U. 8. government had through. | 


shrewdly brought to view “the Christian ad- 
dition table,”—viz. : Add to your faith, virtue; 
aud to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 
temperance.” 

Visits were paid to the Women’s Meeting by 
Eli Jones and Jonathan Grubb, and to the 
Men’s Meeting by Sibyl Jones. After the 
withdrawal of S. J., John Pease made instruc- 
tive remarks upon the value of the spiritual 
gifts of womea. He feared that their education 
in this day is unfavorable to those habits of 
| Solemn introversion of soul and prayerful heed 
to the teachings of our Lord, which are essen- 
tial to the free reception of spiritual gifts. 
Frivolous and worldly occupations should be 
carefully guarded against, especially in the 
| training of girls, and in the examples set before 
them. LHpistles to the Yearly Meetings en- 
titled to receive them were issued. Many other 
subjects of importance claimed attention. The 
'minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings showed 
| a conscientious care to discourage any departure, 
| in those engaged in Foreign Missions, from sound 


} 


‘practices based upon a full reception of the 
| Spirituality of the Christian Religion. 

The British Friend, in the conclusion of its 
Awd says: “There has appeared to be a 
universal acknowledgment of the liveliness and 
freedom, and, at the same time, of the peculi- 
arly cordial harmony which have characterized 
the various sittings and exercises this year. 

(Abridged from London Friend and British Friend.) 
orncescaaagtione 
IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE 
TESTAMENT. 
BY JNO. B. 


GREEK 


DILLINGHAM, 
(Continued from page 693.) 


Though our English translation stands con- 
fessedly high above all other entire versious yet 
made, still, as I have said, it is subject to the 
disadvantages of all translations, and if we are 
to arrive fully at what it would fain say, it 
must be read in the light of the original. Some 
of the specific objections to the Authorized 
Version are agreed upon by the best biblical 
scholars to be these:* 1. The translation of 
the New Testament is from a Greek text which 
in itself is confessedly imperfect. 2. Several 
English words are unnecessarily used in differ- 
ent places to represent one and the same Greck 
word. Qn the other hand, ‘‘ one English word 
appears for several Greek words, und thus 
shades of meaning, often of importance to the 
right understanding of a passage, are Jost sight 
of. 3. The force of tenses, cases, prepositions, 
articles, is continually lost, sometimes at the 
cost of the finer shades which give vividness 
and emphasis, but sometimes also entviling 
more serious errors.” Much of this grammati- 
cal inaccuracy is explained by the fact that the 

* See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art 
Authorized.” 


. Version, 
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translators “ leareed Greek through the medium where Jesus uses that term of reverential, spi:- 


of the Latin.’ 

Though the fuller meaning which is seen in 
every verse of Scripture by one who is thorough- 
ly furnished to read the original is felt, but 
may not always be described; though there are 
not only many meanings which canvot be 
translated without large cireumlocution, but 
many which cannot be uttered ;—-still there are 
thousands of passages where the laient meaning 
of the original can be hinted at in English 
words. You do not read Barclay’s Apology 
without being profoundly impressed with this. 
You find also how largely every commentary is 
engaged with explaining what the Greck words 
really say ; and every one who reads many re- 
ligious writings cannot escape having Greek 
words thrust before his eyes ever and anon. 
What else is to be expected ? For every well- 
defined statement of Scripture truth must fall 
back finally upon the original text. Permit a 
few illustrations, not the most striking, but, it 
1s likely, the most familiar to the reader :— 

Observe Rubert Barelay’s showing from the 
Greek words of 1 Peter iii. 21; where Peter 
says antitype (art-rvre), and the translators have 
said “fivure;” as if the like figure did now 
save us; whereas the Greek shows that the 
saving by waterin Noah’s ark wasa type of 
baptism, the antitype ; and this baptism doth 
bow save us,—not a /fiyure, or rite, but baptism 
the antitype,—a baptism which is not an out- 

ward washing, “ but. the answer of a good con- 
scienee before God by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” In reading of Christ that ‘by him 
all things consist,” (Col. i. 17,) how do all 
things seem to live, aud move, and have their 
being in Him, when 
wrote—* Ja Him all things consist.’’* 

Trench + has shown lucidly the difference 
made in the New Testament between loving 
and loving,—a difference expressed in the 
Greek by two different words, where we can 
use only a single word. Of those words the 
one (9si7) denotes a personal love, a natural 
affection, as for a friend, or wife, or family ; 
the other word (@>27ir) denotes a higher love. 
which is no respecter of persons,—a spiritual 





love, that with which we are bidden to love 
God, or any high principle. But we are never 


commanded to love God by the word qaur 


we see that Paul really | 
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itual love, and Peter replies with the word of 
personal attachment: “Simon, son of Jonas, 
dyzras wt, lovest thou me more than these?” 
The warm heart of Peter was not satisfied with 
what seemed to him, perhaps, a love of dis- 
tance, too sublime and unimpassioned. “ He 
saith unto him—Yea, Lord, thou knowest that 
I guacet, have a warm personal affection for 
thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 
He saith unto him again the second time, Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, hast thou heavenly love for 
me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee as a dear friend. He 
saith unto him, Feed my sheep. He saith 
unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
gusis us, dost thou love me as a dear friend ? 
Peter was grieved, because the third time he 
!said, Dost thou love me as a dear friend? Avd 
he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I [thus] love thee. 
Jesus said unto him, Feed my sheep.” Of 
course, the clumsy circuwlocution is mine, and 
not in the Greek. It may serve, however, to 
give a hiat of the distinction to be felt between 
Greek synonyms, which our grosser language 
cannot represent. Mark also the command to 
“feed,” three times given to Peter: ‘ Feed 
my lambs,” or “my sheep.” But Jesus did 
not express the word “ feed ”’ those three times 
by the same word. The first time he say 
Boews, Feed, that is, give food to my lambs; the 
next time he says Moiu+:, that is, “ shepherd 
wy sheep ’’—not only feed, but guide them, 
guard them, bring them to the fold, be in all 
| points a pastor to the flock ; but the third time 
Jesus returns to the word picze, feed them; as 
if tosay, Let not the “ shephe rding” crowd out 
the feeding. What I say first, I say last, give 
the church fuod, and let not the “ shepherding” 
and administration be paramount. J am the 
good shepherd. So Paul, (Acts xx. 28,) 
‘‘Take heed, therefore, to yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the church of God 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

Much doctrinal trouble has arisen from the 
| Authorized Version of Acts ii. 27: “And the 
Lord added daily to the church such as should 
be saved.” Anxiety to mang would have been 
| spared by proper attention to the force of the 











And precisely the word for the higher, Chris-| tense, which, so far as our idiom will express 


tian, uppersonal love stands in the original 
where the translators have written “ ebarity.” 
Read correctly that famous chapter on Love, 


it, requires the meaning, “ And the Lord added 
daily to the church those who were be coming 
saved, those who were in progress of salvation ;’ 


(1 Cor. xiii,) and the conclusion comes home|and so in 2 Cor. ii. 15: “We are unto God a 


with irresistible foree—“ And now abideth 


|} sweet savor of Christ in them that are moving 


Faith, Hope, Love, these three ; but the great-|on to life, and in them that are wending their 


est of these is Love!’ 
known distinction observed by Jesus in his 
questioning of Peter, (John xxi. 15—17,) 


* See Bushnell’s Nature and tne Supe rnatural, ch. I. 
¢ Synonyms of the New Testament. 


Notice, too, the well- 


|way to death.” Truly,as Bishop Ellicott says, 


\**the mere tense is in itself a sermon and a 


) | protest.” 


But I withdraw my hand. Years would feil 
'me to bring to light those more obvious m:cn- 
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ings of the clear and crystal Greek, which are 
hidden or seen through a glass darkly in a 
translation ; to say nothing of the inexpressible 
significance which to the mind of the thorough 
scholar is made by the subtle language of every 
original “ jot and titfle.” He, devoutly search- 
ing the original Seriptures to find there written 
more fully and legibly than on any other pages 
‘the whole counsel of God,” lovingly analyzes 
every construction of words, and weighs the 
minutest particie, acknowledging—‘ How sweet 
are thy words to my taste ! Y 
honey to my mouth !” 


ea, sweeter than 
(Ps. exix. 103 
Here we come to an important caution : 
Let no one rest on any interpretation which is 
of Greek. 
The crudities, the absurdities, the vagaries, 
the perversions to which many purblind leaders 
of the blind honestly enough commit them 
selves, on the strength, or rather the weakness, 
of a smattering of Greek, are, at least, to be 
deplored. The best word-book yet published, 
and the ordinary knowledge of a grammar book, 
though of ine »stimable service, so far as the "y ZO, 
do not suffice. The whele compass of Greek 
literature, the whole possible array of Greek 
grammar, concentrate their light upon the 
Greek Testament, and in nothing less than that 
light are we sure we are reading intelligently a 
clear page. (1 speak as yet only of intellectual 
intelligence.) “ If,” says Ellicott,* “we be- 
lieve the Scripture to be inspired of God, then 
it surely follows that we must never rest satis- 
fied till we have elicited the fullest and most 
complete significance of every item of the 
heavenly Revelation thus mercifully vouchsafed 
tous. It becomes positive unfaithfulness not 
to dwell upon every clause, every word, every 
article, if we have any real and heart- whole 
belief that what we are permitted to read are, 
indeed, as they were rightiy termed by an 
Apostolical Father, ‘The true sayings of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Knowing this and 
believing this, can we deem it otherwise than 
our highest duty and privilege thus to exhaust 
the fullest significance of the outward letter 
when it contains enshrined in it an inward 
spirit thus holy and Divine?” And a little 
after he sums up his admirable Essay on Inter- 
pretation thus concisely : 
cally, historically, 


base d upon a Supe rficial knowledge 


“« Interpret grammati- 
contextually, and minutely.” 
So much concerning the mind. Now we hasten 
to the Interpreter, which is infinitely above the 
human mind, and say: 
(To be tinued.) 
atthe a 
“ T Love thee, ‘Lord, bat with no love of mine, 
For I have none to give ; 
I Jove thee, Lord, but all the love is Thine, 
Tis by Thy life I live. 
Iam as nothing, and rejoice to be 
Emptied and lost and swallowed up in Thee. 


—(Juion. 


con 


* Aids to Faith, Essay i $B, p. 499. 
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CHALMERIANA,. 
Part II. No. 2. 
(Continued from * 
In the course of the morning, Dr. Chalmers 
accompanied me to Norwich. As we were 
goiog into the market place, he was arrested by 
eatching a view of the steeple of St. Peter's 
Church, which he thought a noble structure. 
He is fond of ecclesiastical architecture, and it 
was entertaining to ob-erve the ple asure which 
he enjoyed w hile we were examining the church 
without and within. Que heartily wished him a 
domicile in the pulpit with two or three thou- 
sand of our fellow-citizens exposed to the artil- 
lery of bis ministry. Dr. Chalmers could not 
fail to be again greatly struck with our ancient 
castle, and the panoramic view of the city, on 
ae he feasted as we walked around the 
Yastle Hill, was rendered delightful to him by 
the church steeples scattered over the scene. 
It was a picture of localized and endowed 
commodations for spiritual purposes, whieh ex- 
actly uecorded with of his favorite SYyS- 
tems. I ventured to insinuate that the inter- 
nal reality was found in practice to fali very far 
short of the outside appearance. 


rage 695.) 


some 


Chalmers.—*“ There ure two distinet elements 
which constitute the practical efficacy of a re- 
ligious establishment. The first is the exist- 
ence of an adequate machinery, the seeond 
working that machinery well. If the machinery 
has been i!l worked, or not worked at all, it by 
no means fullows that it is itself to be despised. 
Such a state of things affords no reason at all 
for our pulling it to pieces. We must apply 
our remedy to the element which is defective. 
We must improve the working of the machinery. 
We must endeavor to move it better. It wil 
then bear with prodigious force on our po; we 
tion.” 


The Doctor is fully aware, and has repeatedly 
expre sssed his conviction, that this i improved 


manning and working of the machinery ean 
only arise from the diffusion of religious princi- 
ple—or, in other words, from the work of Di- 
vine Grace. But he would have the outward 
structure carefully preserved, that when the 
living waters flow, there may be channels ready 
for the irrigation of the whole land. Convinced 
as he is of the natural aversion of mankind to 
religion, he places no trust in what he calls the 
“voluntary principle.” He would have those 
waters conveyed in pipes of man’s making, in 
every direction, and administered by a legal- 
ized and aggressive human effort to every habit- 
ation. Iwas not disposed to argue with my 
enlightened friend on almost the only topic on 
which we differ—a topic which appears to me 
to occupy in his mind rather too large and 
prominent a place. But the great questions 
must surely arise—‘ Has the machinery a ten- 
dency in its own nature to prevent or impede 
the flowing of the waters? May we not trust 





the all-sufficiency of Him who is their very 
fountain, and who is Head over all things to 
his Church ? Would not these living streams 
pervade the land more abundantly, were they 
left, in absolute freedom, to pursue their own 
course, and to find their own level ?” 

The next objects of our attention were the 
beautiful gateway to the Cathedral which bears 
the name of Sir John Erpingham, the worthy 
who built the old Church, now St. Andrew’s 
Hall, as a penance for his sins; the Cathedral | 
itself, of which the almost unrivalled tower was 
of course pointed out, and the elegant view in 
the Bishop’s garden. No young or ardent trav-| 
eller could derive more ardent pleasure from | 
such sights than the Doctor. We then called; 
on the venerable Bishop, now in his 90th year, | 
and very pleasant was our interview. The dear} 
old man was in very good heart and health, ' 
reading without spectacles, bearing without the 
smallest difficulty, and able to talk with his old 
vivacity. He was evidently much animated by 
seeing Dr. Chalmers; on the other hand, Dr. 
Chalmers was charmed, as well he might be, 
with the Bishop. 

Bishop.—“ Dr. Chalmers, I am very glad to 
be introduced to you; I have just been reading 
your Bridgewater Essay with great satisfaction. | 
I am espec! ally I jeased that you have insisted so 
much on the views of Bishop Butler, whom [ 
have always reckoned to be one of the best and 
wisest of writers.” 

I remarked that it was strange that a writer | 
of so liberal and comprehensive a cast should be 
accused of Popery. 

Bishop.—* There is no ground for it—people 
will eae call names; they will tell on (ad. | 
dressing Dr. Chalmers, with a smile) that my | 
friend Joseph here is a wicked fellow.” 

They then conversed on Dr. Adam Smith’s 
theory of moral sentiments. 

Bishop.—* | am very sorry to find from your 
work that his splendid passage respecting the 
necessity of a Mediator was omitted in the sec 
ond edition.’’ 

Chalmers —* The omission was probably ow- 
ing to his intimacy with Hume.” 

[ asked the Bishop whether he had not been 
acquainted with Hume. 

Bishop.—“*O yes, | used to meet with him 
at the old Lord Buthurst’s: he was fond of a 
game of whist, to which I too had no objection 
—and we have sometimes played together. He 
was a very good-natured man; but I[ have 
heard him say cutting things about us—l 
mean the clergy.” 

The Bishop then repeated part of the pas- 
sage from Dr. A. Smith, with peculiar accuracy 
and feeling. 

“ Man, when about to apper before a Being of in- 
finite perfection, can feel but little confidence in his 
own merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his own 

Oaduct. In the presence of his fellow-creatures, he 
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may often justly elevate himself, and may have rea- 
son to think highly of his own character and con- 
duct, compared to the still greater imperfection of 
theirs. But the case is quite different when about 
to appear before his infinite Creator. To such a 
Being he can scarcely imagine that his littleness and 
wenkness should ever appear to be proper objects 
either of esteem or of reward. But he can easily 
conceive how the numberless violations of duty of 
which he bas been guilty should render him the 
proper object of aversion and punishment; neither 
can he see any reason why the divine indignation 
should not be let loose, without any restraint, upon 
so vile an insect as he is sensible that he himself 
must appear to be. If be would still hope for hap- 
piness, he is conscious that he cannot demand it 
from the justice, but he must entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, sorrow, humiliation, 
contrition at the thought of his past misconduct, are 
upon this account the sentiments which become him, 
and seem to be the only means which he has left 
for appeasing that wrath which he knows he bas 
justly provoked. He even distrusts the efficacy of 
all these, and naturally fears lest the wisdom of God 
should not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed 
upon to spare the crime, by the most importunate 
lamentations of the criminal. Some other interces- 
sion, some other atonement, he imagines must be 
made for him, beyond what be is capable of mak- 
ing, before the purity of the Divine Justice can be 
reconciled to his manifuld offences. The doctrines 
of Revelation coincide in every respect with these 
original anticipations of nature; and as they teech 
us how little we can depend upon the imperfections 
of our own virtues, so they show us at the sametime 
that the most powerful intercession has been made, 
and that the most dreadful atonement has been paid 
for our manifold transgressions and iniquities.” 


I do not precisely recollect whether the 
Bishop quoted the whole of this extract, but 
he told us that the passage had been fixed in 
his memory since his early manhood. When he 
afterwards spoke in his usual terms of his pain- 
lessness of body and peace of mind, the /atter 


{more particularly was adverted to, I think, by 


Dr. Chalmers, as a subject of especial gratitude 
and satisfaction. 

“The more so,” I added, “because it is 
grounded, as I trust, in that great doctrine of 


| Christianity to which even Adam Smith has so 


feelingly alluded.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Bishop in a decided and 
emphatic tone, “that is the only thing—there 
is no other way.” 

This acknowledgment exactly corresponded 
with what I had before heard from him, and 
was very grateful both to myself and to Dr. 
Chalmers. The Bishop afterwards drew a lively 
picture of the talented but hot headed Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester, who was well known 
to his uncle, Lord Bathurst, and also of the 
mighty Warburton, in whose diocese he had 
once held a living, and with whom he was fa- 
miliarly acquainted. He described him as a 
giant in conversation, and a fearless champion 
against Hume and other infidels. “I have no 
liking for the men,” said he, “and no fear of 
their talents.” With the exception of Lord 
Bathurst and a few others, he indulged in a 
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sort of scorn against the nobles of the land. 
“ As for your Lord,” said te in the Bishop’s 
hearing, “your venison is but a poor repayment 
for the fatigue of listening to your couversa- 
tion.” I suppose that, like Johnson, he con- 
sidered himself privileged to be a bear. 
Bishop.—* His wife, too, had a spirit of her 
own—she used to call her husband ‘ Brigadier 
Moses.’ ”’ 
I was glad to hear Chalmers and the Bishop 
fully according in the praise of “ Warburton’s 
Julian,” which surely contains important and 
specific, though somewhat indirect evidence of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus. 


To be continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1867. 

Moses H. Beepe anp Samuet Boyp To- 
Bey.—Quar Friends in New England, and the 
Church more extensively, have met with a 
great bereavement in the departure of these 
two beloved Friends. Of the death of the 
veteran Friend and Minister of Christ, Moses 
H. Beede, we have not received a particular 
It occurred, as we understand, 


account. on 


the day before the adjournment of the Yearly 
Meeting 


5) 


and at his funeral, on the 224, his 
Christian brother, Dr. Tobey, was fervently en- 
On the 
same day Dr. T. received, at his home, a num- 
ber of beloved guests, 
from Ireland. 


gaged as a preacher of the Gospel. 


including six Friends 
In the evening he read to the 
company of disciples the Psalm—*“ Out of the 
He 
closed the Bible, and lifted both hands as in 
supplication ; 


depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord !” 


but his head was observed to} 
fall on one side. He knew the symptoms, and 
said that he had an effusion of blood on the 
removed 


brain. to his chamber, he; 


evinced mental collectedness, and, 


Being 
in reference 
to the solemn event which was at hand, he ex- 
pressed his trust and freedom from fear,—that 
it was all well—that he wasin the Lord’s hands, 
He spoke many words precious to his family 
and friends, and passed out of time and into 
the higher life about 6 o’clock on First-day 
morning, the The Providence Journal, 
in a beautiful tribute to his memory, says : 


“A Christian minister—he fell with the message 
of God in his hands, and fresh upon his lips the sen- 
tences of hope and consolation, that he had spoken 
over the body of a beloved and pious associate.” 


93d. 


He had served New England Yearly Meeting 
' 


as its clerk for more than a score of years, and 
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in other capacities for a much longer period. 
He was eminent as a physician, and, in various 
respects, a prominent and useful citizen, being 
often resorted to as a wise and ready counsellor. 
His fidelity and his talents, which were used 
for ihe benefit of his fellow-men, and in the 
service of his Lord, secured to him the confi- 
dence and affection of the community. He 
was, as a Christian minister ought to be, “ of 
good repute with them that are without.” 
Spontaneous evidence of respect to his mem- 
ory was shown by the large attendance of his 
funeral; not less than fifteen hundred persons 
were present, including many prominent citi- 
zens. ‘To accommodate such a multitude, the 
Baptist Society kindly offered their large house 
of worship, and testimonics were borne and 


A 


short extract from one of these, as reported iu 


prayer was offered by a number of Friends. 


a Providence journal, may appropriately close 
this notice 


“Only a few days ago, this dear friend, this father 
in Israel and fellow-laborer with some of on the 
occasion of the funeral of anete dear friend loved 
by us all, lifted up bis voice among us and said, 

‘Koow ye not a great man fe a prince is fallen 
this day in Israel.’ Ob, how it still thrills in my 
heart! for only a few hours had elapsed before that 
same language was breathed from house to houge in 
many hearts—Know ye not that another great man,- 
a prince, has fallen this morning in Israel, found 
asleep in Jesus. But, my friends, I believe that He 
who wept at the grave of Lazarus did intend to pity 
Martha’s tears; for the loving heart pours forth its 
tribute in sighs and tears. We feel that a true vet- 
eran soldier of the Cross—one who pleaced the cause 
of truth und righteousness in the earth with fall 
dedication of heart—isz removed from us. Yet, be- 
loved he died as methinhs every one of us 
would hope to die, with the freshness of the dew of 
) the morning still resting upon bis spirit, in the green- 
} ness and in the sweetness of the truth as it is ia 
Jesus, girded sbout with the armor of righteousness 
on the right band and on the left, ready—oh! what 
consolation in that word,—ready at the call his 
Lord to lay down tbat armor and take up a glorious 
crown. Therefore we mourn not as those without 
/ hope; we have « well founded hope that he is clothed 
with immortality and eternal life, aad that our loss 
is his eternal gain. Therefore we are permitted to 
| Tejoice that another ransomed soul is sweetly gath- 
ered beyond the reach of pain, beyond the reach of 
trial and tribulation, safely and sweetly gathered into 
the Saviou:’s arms.” 


us, 


ones, 


of 


- 2. + 


THERE is a possibility of wasting one’s ener- 
gies in proclaiming even most important truths 
to an audience who do not need the presentation 


io them. We would willingly believe that the 


| readers of the Review are convinced of temper- 
ance principles, and exemplary in abstaining 
from inebriating drink. But are their hearts 


sufficiently imbued with a Christian concern to 
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aid in arresting a practice, which causes a large to leave the place of destruction, and return to 


proportion of the moral and physical evil in the 
land? Doubtless there are many among them 


who might profitably be stirred up to a sense of 


the solemn obligation they owe to their country 
in this direction. Is there one of our subserib- 
ers who would aid his neighbor to obtain a li- 
cense for vending intoxicating beverage? Is 
there one who remains unimpressed with a 
sense of duty to discourage, in every suitable 
way,and to the extent of his ability, the setting 
up and the frequenting of taverns, and every 
tendency towards the formation or the gratifica- 
tion of the drunkard’s appetite? Are there 
any of our Friends who ever attend or subscribe 


to political or social wine drinkings, which hase} 


ensoared so many unwary souls? Are there 
any of them to whom we can, with cood effect, 
speak a word of affectionate entreaty, that they 
will, as earnest, untiring, Christian patriots and 


philanthropists, serve their generation, as God 


shall give them grace and ability, by helping 


to rescue their countrymen and their country |“ . 
" | hurch and in the work of the ministry, and his en- 

| 

' 


from the curse of Intemperance ? 

At a large meeting recently held in Phila- 
delphia, for the advocacy of an anti-liquor law, 
Qyr. Hat, of Dublin, related the following an- 


ecdote : 


“ At one time, but shortly ago, there was a gath- 
ering of workmen to p Omote the cause of temper- 
ance in their midst. Muny of them bad been re- 
deemed from a drankard’s life, and among others 
Oue got up seemiugly afraid to utter a word. He 


trembled, abashed 


cf his mouth. But, being pressed by an urgent re- | 


quest, be said that bis own reformation and the wel- 
fare of his family had been eff cted in a curious 
manner. “I]t was the little shoes that did it.” He 
said to the gathering, eager to know what this 
meant, “1 was in a public house on a winter's night, 
cold, dreary, and tired. The landlady brought ber 
little daughter, and walked her about the room, 
while it showed me its beautiful new shoes, and 
seemed so comtortable and joyous. Soon after my 
own little girl came to the door, and entreated me to 
go home. I did so, and, takin 


she had suffered pitiably in th 


her up, found that 
long way she had 
travelled in bare feet, over the frosty ground. Tears 
started to my eyes. I opened the bosom of my 
waistcoat, put the tiay little feet in there, and hast- 
ened bome, resvlved that my little daughter should 


y 
e 


have new shoes, too, that no more m ney would I 
spend to clothe a rumselier’s children, and let mine 
go uaked.”’ 

How many fathers, alas, have bargained 
away their own children’s shoes for spirits ! 
And how many children (we have known of 


mournful instances) have been insulted and 


abused by bar-keepers, for entreating a father | 


and his tongue clove to tbe roof’ 


his neglected home ? 

| pninntinstttitinan 

| SEVERAL communications designed for this 
| ‘ : ’ 
| number are either excluded or delayed. We 
‘are obliged to go to press before our usual time, 
| owing to the suspension of general business on 

. . > ? 

ithe national holiday. What a noble celebra- 
ition it would be were each citizen to declare, 


and ia the Divine strength to achieve his inde- 


| pendence from a tyrant who much more than 
| threat ns to enslave many thousands of our 
| people with the thraldom of Intemperance—in- 
i deed, to go to the root of the matter, to set up 
their banner in the name of the Lord and make 
a declaration of indepe ndence from the power of 
Satan and of sin! “Glorious” indeed, and 
| worth far more than it will cost, is the “ liberty 


lof the sons of God.” Thy Kingdom come!” 
— 

| Drep, at his residence, Providence, R I., on First- 

day, the 24’h inst., Samcet Boyp Tosey, aged 61 

| years; a member and minister of Providence Month- 

ly Meeting. The occupation of the days nearly pre- 

cediog bis cessation f om labor, in the service of the 


gagement at tae moment* when the solemn summons 
was received, beautifully and consolingly suggest 
the language, “Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord whea he cometh shall find so watching.” 
j Dirp, on the Ist of Sixth month, 1867, Marinpa, 
| wife of Eli Ratcliff, aad dangbter of the late Jubn 
jand Mary Cook, in her 36th year; a member and 
| elder of Bangor Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She bore 
| with patience and Christian resignation a lingering 
disease, often giving iostructive counsel to her 
family and friends; and left satisfactory evidence of 
a state of peaceful preparation. 

. on the 7th of Sixth month, 1867, in the 63d 
year of bis age, Ta mas M. Jones; a valued member 
of Toledo Monthly Meeting, Kansas, In the death of 
this beloved Friend, not only is a deep bereavement 
felt in the family and social circle, but there haz beea 
removed from the Church one who bad long known 
the love of God and his power unto salvation. He 
was an example of humility and faithfulness, and 
possessed the esteem and confiience of those who 
koew bim. During a protracted illness his miud 
continued clear, and he was enabled to look to the 
close with a firm trust that through redeeming mercy 
his sins were blotted out; and the belief abides with 
us that his spirit has entered into the glorious city 
who-e walls are salvation and whose gates are praise. 

oa, at Spicelaad, Ind., on the 30°h of Third ‘mo., 
1867, Jos. K. Witttams, son of Jason Williams, in the 
J3d year of his age; a member of Hopewell Moathly 
Meeting. He took with deep interest an active part 
in First-day schools and the various services of the 
Church, and was engaged in the South under the 


| direction of the Freedmen’s Committee of Indiana 


Yearly Meeting. Here his health failed, and he re- 
turned to his father’s house, where be endured for 
more than a year a wasting sickoess, with cheerful 
and exemplary resignation to his heavetly Father's 
will. His day’s work had not been deferred to a 
deathbed, and he realized sweetly the peace of God, 


* See Elitorial notice. 
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in which he passed away, as is humbly believed, into 
the arms of bis merciful Saviour. 
--7or- 


MEETING NEAR THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN 

One of our dear friend Rebecca Collins’ latest 
services in this country was that of holding 
a public meetirg in the ancient meeting-house 
at Jordans in Buckinghamshire on the morning 
of First -day the 5th ult. 

[t was a time of no common interest, as the 
neighboring villagers gathered in large groups 
towards the place whence, in the early days of 
our Society, the voice of preaching and of 
prayer was heard from the lips of those who 
now rest from their abundant labors beside ita 
walls. By eleven o’clock (the hour appointed) 
every av: atlable space within the building was 
close ly occupied, and groups of apparently 
reverent worshippers had stationed themselves 
at the windows, and these continued quietly 
to maintain their places throughout the meet- 
ing. which lasted fully two hours. There 
must have been more than 300 persons present, 
but all quic oy settl od into stillness, and when 
our friend R. C. rose, and ri quest ted their silent 
prayers for a "baa upon the meeting, the 
good Master seemed to own it by the overshad 
owing influence of his love. 

After a short interval of silent waiting, our 
dear friend was engaged in supy lication for our 
Queen and country, for those there assembled, 
and for all congregations wherever gathered on 
that day to worship God, and to seek salvat 
through Jesus Christ. 
abled with 
“in the 


ion 
Afterwards she was ep- 
much earnestness and power, and 
fulness of the gospel of Christ,” to 
minister to almost every class, age, and con- 
dition. Reference was very sweetly made to 
our forefathers and to their faithfulness; but 
“we preach not them, but their Master, Christ 
Jesus, and him crucified,’ was quickly added, 
and this theme was the one on which she dwelt 
in words of encouragement and persuasive love 
to the young and the hesitating, and of hope 
and comfort to the aged and the sorrowful. The 
power of prayer was also forcibly set forth, and 
instances of blessing attcnding faithful Christian 
labor related. 

Another Friend closed the vocal offerings with 
a few words of solemn prayer, which formed ao 
appropriate conclusion to a meeting that will 
long be remembered by many of those whose 
privilege it was to attend it. 

When the people had dispersed through the 
various lanes diverging from this rural retreat 
the little-band of Friends accompanied R. Col- 
lins into the burying-ground, where, before 
leaving, they spent a pleasant half-hour amidst 
the memories of “ the Penns and Peningtons,”’ 


‘Aronnd*whose graves are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above—- 

The fitting symbol of their lives of duty 
Transfigured into love !” 


British Friend. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED 
FRIEN FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

A. C., from the Orphan Asylum, Helena, 
Arkansas, writes, under date Fifth mo., 1867: 
‘The donors of the valuable articles con- 
tained in the boxes received during the past 
year from your Association may rest assured 
that every article disposed of has covered a 
needy creature, and that thanks and blessings 
have been called down upon their heads. Many 
times do we hear our orphan eclildren in their 
evening collections, entirely alone, read a por- 
tion of Seripture, with a devotional pause, and 
then prayer by several of them, in which they 
ask special gitts and favors for their care-takers, 
teachers and family connexions, from whom 
they have been cruelly separa’ed by slavery and 
war. Sometimes they pray ‘for the Friends 
who send us poor little orphans clothing and 
the Bible, and teachers and friends to teach us 
to read it ourselves, and to lead us from earth 
to glory. O Lord! we pray thee give them 
their reward.’ And much more in their simple 
but earnest manner, which is very touching. 
Many of their petitions have been singularly 
and strikingly answered. We are endeavoring 
to complete the buildings already occupied, and 
have put up the ove for which arrangements 
had been made before the regiment was ordered 
away. The Executive Board sent a carpenter 
for that purpose from Richmond, Ind., it being 
impossible to obtain competent workmen here, 
and prices being extortionate. We have the 
sum of $500, appropriated by the Bureau, 
through Major Sweeny, to pay towards these 
buildings; but we greatly need a sewing-room 
and general work-room, that our girls may be 
systematically drilled in sewing, kvitting, «te., 
and there is no room connected with the Asy- 
lum suited to the purpose ; besides they are all 
used for other work: neither have we a dining- 
room for our family and teachers. Therefore L 
concluded to solicit donations in money and 
means to pay for lumber and the expense of 
putting up a suitable building. We have al- 
ready received $150 for the purpose, and have 
planned a house i8 feet square—the lower for 
dining, - upper story for sewing room—at a 
cost of $300; and we need conveniences for 
bathing pe laundry accommodations, dining- 
room and table ware, and a great many name- 
less conveniences, in order to make that pro- 
gress and establish that system in our infant 
institution that is desirable. For these ex- 


BY 


ips’ 


»| penses we solicit the kind and generous aid of 


the benevolent and philanthropic among the 
wealthy Christians at the North. We will en- 
deavor to invest all moneys sent in permanent 
improvements on this home for orphans. The 
money thou sent us last summer paid for lum- 
ber, sash, nails, doors, &c., in the girls’ house, 
comprising sleeping, collecting, bathing and 
clothes rooms ; but none of them are ceiled over 
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head, and the snow and cold winds ptorend 
through every crack and crevice, in the winter. 
If we had money to get lumber and to pay for 
the work, we would desire to ceil them at once. 
It would make the rooms cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and dry in rainy weather. But we 
must be ‘ content with such things as we have,’ 
and rejoice that we have been able through our 
friends and the Government to shelter, feed and 
teach more than eee hundred of these desti- 
tute and helpless little orphans, and to return 
many children to their loat parents. We have 
eighty-six here “4 and none in bed sick, 
thoug veral are feeble, and others complain- 
ing of chills, slight Sacks 3s, ete. Most of them 
attend school; six are too young, and two are 
nearly, and one is entirely, blind. 

Cholera has prevailed in Helena and on the 
plantations below, 
people up into he:ps; this has made many chil- 
dren orphi ins, and they will soon be sent here 
Great suffering and the loss of all their little 
possessions overtook many colored families 
this time, and destitution, lack of eatables and 
clothing must prevail about bere till relief 
given. They still strive to keep their children 
at school, 
miles, 


h se 


at 


18 


We open school at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and close for the day at twelve. Our 
children work in the afternoon—the boys on 
the farm. My husband has set out seven han 
dred trees this spring,—fruit, shade and shrub- 
be Ty. 
farm and build ing, and his financial and statis- 
tical ace keeps him busy without letter 
writing, which devolves on me. I do not wish 
to lose any good thing by not asking for it.”’ 

Any contribution made in deer rs to this 
appeal will be forwarded if left at the Room of 
the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, No. 501 
Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


—- ~+0r — 


unts, 


In the sanctified heart, every mountain 
brought low, and every valley is filled; every 
thing within us which itself in the 
pride and love of nature, is cast out or abased. 
And again, in the sanctified soul, “eve ry 
valley is filled,” by being occ upied with God 
and with Jesus Christ only. It isa great trath 
that God does not and cannot fill the seul with 
Himself, until he first empties it of every thing 
which is not Himself. ‘‘he mountain, which 
may be regarded as another name for the exalt- 
atioa of nature, must be first brought low, and 
must be cast out. And into this void or valley 
where a man may be said to possess himself with- 
out himself, God enters and fills it up. Trath 
takes the place of error. Holy dispositions take 
the place of the reverse; and tod, who embodies 
in Himself all truth and holiness, and who al- 
ways creates that immortal image which bears 
his own likeness, can never be absent where 
true and hely dispositions exist.— Guton. 


exalts 


where the overflow piled} 


some of them walking four and a half 


This, with constant superintendence of 
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A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
THEO. L. CUYLER. 


CHRISTIANS, 

BY 

“Come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 

” This is the divine command to all who 

bear the glorious name of “Christian.” For 

every Christian is supposed to be the follower 

of One who was holy, harmless, undefiled, aud 
separate from sinners. 

This distinct separation from the world is not 
in outward condition. Whena man gives his 
heart to Jesus, He does not pr mise him that 
he shall never be poor, or never be sick, or never 
be assaulted or afflicted does not take 
His people out of the n field of 
humanity and put them, like delicate plants, 
into a balmy-tempered conservatory. The 
church is not a hot-house. Christianity must 
stand the cold winds—or die. The fire will 
burn a Christian’s house, and Satan will assail 
a Christian’s owe as soon as any other man’s. 
Inward faith does not isolate a child of God 
from the common ‘te of lite. Nor are Christians 
commanded to separate themselves from so iety 
into distinct communities, like superstitious 
monks or nuns, or like the visionary “’S :cial- 
or the fanatical Mormon. The Bible and 
common both forbid the followers of 
Christ to take the salt of their influence out of 
the socie ty that the y were to season, and put it 
into a barrel of exclusiveness. The command 
of their moe is to “ let their light shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works 
and shen’ ify your Father whi h is in Heaven” 

Christ Jesus was pre-eminently sympathetic 
with all aronnd him. He touched human life 
at every point—lofty and lowly. He was not 

afraid to confront a ruler, nor ashamed to pity 
and heal a beggar. He did not draw back his 
foot when a sinful woman’s warm tears trickled 
upon it, nor did He refuse a publican’s invita- 
tion to go and be his guest. ‘* This man re- 
was the sneer levelled at him by 
the bigoted Pharisees. The Divine 
Jesus was ‘‘ separate from sinners” in that He 
possessed an wnepetted ra a an unworldly 
aim, and an unblemished | He was tempted, 
and yet without sin. 

Just here should be the line of separation be- 
tween Christians and the world. It should be 

a separation, not of condition or contact, but a 
God’s people are to 
be a “ peculiar peop! le —pec uliar in loving the 
truth, peculiar in hating sin, peculiar in honesty 
of destin and p: 1yment of debts, peculiar in 
temperance and chastity, peculiar in imitating 
One who was holy, undefiled, ayd separate from 
sinners. “ Be ye holy,” is their Master’s injune- 
tion. The very word “ holy” is from the Saxon 
word faliz, and primarily signifies whole, 
sound, unblemished. It thence comes to 
mean consecrated, set apart. God’s day is 
‘holy ” because it is set apart to God’s worship. 
So must a Christian be set apart to the service 
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Christ 
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cetveth sinners 
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separation in character. 
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of Christ. Holiness is the habit of agreeing with 
God; does the sinner do this? Holiness de- 
lights in the law of God after the inner man; 
does the sinner do this? Holiness follows 
Christ whithersoever he goeth ; does the sinner 
do this? Now, you perceive in what respect a 
Christian should be peculiar and separate from 
sinners. It is the e peculiarity of a godly char- 
acter. The leaven is separate even while it 
mingles itself through the whole batch of meal. 
The different particles of salt are distinct from 
the mass of food which they season; 7. e., the 
salt never loses its saltness. Neither must a re- 
generate believer lose the distinctive flavor of a 
Christ. like holiness, 

Nor while he is peculiar should he be odd, 
or crabbed, or eccentric. We do not wonder 
that discerning men of the world are repelled | 
hy a certain sty le of pores upine- piety—sho ting | 
out its sha rp qu tills of pherisecism, pricking 


everybody with censoriousness and all manner! 


of uncharitableness. No living thing could be 


intimate with a poreupine. Nor can a professed 


Christian attach unconverted persons to him, or | 


win them to Christianity, when he bristles all 
over with the quills of bigotry, and irritates 
eve ryb dy with his harsh judgments and self- 
righteous sarcasms. “ Be ye holy—in love 
said the great Apostle. 5 ; ; 

Those ‘who lower the rule of faith commonly 
lower the standard of practice. They are ex- 
cecdingly ‘liberal’ toward the theater. the 
card table, the social wine- 
extr aVagance of the day. The sanctity of the 
Subbath and a distinct non conformity to the 
world they pronounce ‘ Puritanieal.”” Well, 
be it so. Would that t 1¢ spirit of the Puritans 
might revive again ! 

* There is no greater mistake,” says an 
eminent living divine, “than to sariete that 
Christians can impress the world by agreeing 
with it. No! it is ry conformity that we 
want; it is not being able 


it, aud to produce the impressiun of a boly and 
a separated life—this only can give us a true 
Christian power.” 
We commend them to our readers who profess 
to be Christ’s “ peculiar pe ople. + 

Brethren, is your life hid with Christ in God? 
Do you hate sin heartily, and strive to subdue 
it? Do you love Jesus entirely, and strive to} 
imitate him ? Do you sec k to do good to all 
men, and to win them to Christ ? 
as you pray, or ouly pray as you live? Do you 
make every cross to be a crown, and out of weak- 
bess yrow strong in the power of your God? If 
80, then you are indeed Christ’s “ peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works.” 

sinitipilintini 
“ He is no fool who parts with that he cannot 


keep, when he is sure to be recompensed with 
that he cannot lose.” 
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glass, and the frivolous 


to beat the world in! 
its own way; but it is to stand apart and above | 


‘ ' } 
These are golden words, | 


Do you live 
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LETTER FROM THE DEPARTED. 

Perhaps you are ready to say, “Oh that I 

could only hear from her once more.’’ Mount 
up on the wings of Faith and you shall see ber, 
and hear from her, every day. She writes you 
no letters now, but in that beautiful letter, 
which her God and cur God has written, spe- 
icial mention is made of our departed ones. Yes, 
you can hear from her every day by the letter. 

I was looking in it this morning, and found 
that she was well and happy: “ Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple, and he that sit- 
teth on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat, for the Lamb which is in the nidst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
'lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
Rev. 7: 15-17, and see chap. 14: 13. 

I saw also that she had glorious companions ; 
‘even an innumerable company of angels. Heb. 
BS: 22. 

I ascertained, also. that she had not shed a 
tear, or felt a pain, or seen a dark hour, or 
known a moment’s weariness, and she was as- 


| sured by the Lord of the Place that she never 


| should. “And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former things 
are passed away.” ‘And there shall be no 
bight there, and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light, and they shall reign for ever and 
ever.” Rev. 21:4; 22:5. 

She was learning “a oew song,” which no 
one can learn, save those ‘‘ who are redeemed 
from the earth.’”’ She sang “unto Him who 
hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own bleod, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God” Rev. 1; 5, 6. 

There was an attempt to describe her happi- 
ness, but language broke down under it, for it 
, was “unspeakable and fullof glory.”’ The let- 
ter spoke of “rest,” “ fulness of joy,” “ pleas- 
ures for evermore ;” “a far more exceeding and 
| eternal weight of glory,” but altogether beyond 
the highest conceptions. 1 Cor. 2: 9. 

Would you inquire whether, in a state so 
| hew, so dazzling, so far from dear ones hitherto 
{so essential to her happiness, she is every way 
entirely contented, if you look into the letter 
| vou will find an answer: “ As for me, I shall 
| be hold thy face in righteousness; I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.’ 
“ Whom have I ia heaven but ‘Thee ; and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides Th ee 
Pe. 17: 16; 78: 25. 

Would you ask whether she still thinks of 
husband, sister, friends? Ob yes, for poor lost 
Dives did as much as that! 
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your progress in the Christian life? You will 
find an anewer : ‘“* Wherefore seeing we are also 
compassed about with so great a cloud of wit 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the 
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ing creature, with long blunt claws, but desti- 
tute of a palm or ball of the foot, whose only 
means of locomotion is by swinging itself from 
branch to branch ;~are among the rarest animals 
of this collection which most strongly arrest a 


sin which doth so easily beset us; and let us| stranger’s attention. 


run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith” Heb. 12: 1, 2. 

Perhaps you ask whether, so changed, and so 
far away, there are any longer points of sympa- | 
thy between you. Yes; whenever you feel | 
like singing “ Hallelujah, for the Lord God} 
omnipoteat reigneth,” her heart and her song! 


. . . ! 
blend again with yours.—American Messenger. | 


Wonald you know whether ie astahad a 
} 
| 
| 


From “Old World Scenes,” 


ve #0 Wer | 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


An ostrich, ten feet high when standing 
erect ; the secretary bird ; the emew; the cor- 
morant, which so fully sustains its reputation 
for voraciousness, cate thing large fish as thrown 
to it, and swallowing them almost without the 
least apparent effort ; and the pelicans, so beau- 
tifully awkward, with their long flexible bills, 
are among the most curious birds; also the 
condor of the Andes, full grown, measuring 
twelve feet between the tips of his expanded 
wiogs; vultures from the Alps, and eagles in 
great variety. 

Among the reptiles is a crocodile from the 


In Regent’s Park—a beautiful pleasure-} Mississippi; a boa constrictor, from South 


ground of four hundred acres, toward the north- 
western borders of London—are the Zoological | 
Gardens, containing a large collection of living 


Awerica; lizards from Australia; the horrid 
amphisbeena, a snake from India; chameleons, 
from Africa; and the only living specimen of 


animals from foreign lands. They are kept in| the gigantic salamander of Japan ever brought 


apartments of cousiderable size, and have as 
many of the comforts of their nature as it is 


possible to give them. The more ferocious aro 
in cells of strong masonry, with iron bars in| 


front, white the milder species are surrounded 


alive to Europe. It resembles a rough moss- 
covered stone, rudely sculptured into a heavy 
awkward lizard like body, with a thick tail and 
club head, rather than a being endued with 
life and animation. Almost every foreiga 


with a network of strong wire, and the herbiv- j animal, whether quadruped, reptile, or winged, 
orous animals have large buildings with yards|that can be procured and preserved alive, is 


where they can move at ease. 

Here is the Hippopotamus or River Horse, 
in all his hideous deformity, ugly and repulsive, 
a thick, square, heavy set body, with short 
cylindrical legs, and a head of frightful form, 
approaching the body itself in size. The tip 
of the nose is as wide as the forehead, and his 
mouth, when open, forms a cavern full three 
feet wide, the slit of the lips running up nearly 
to the top of the upper jaw. They were caught 
in the Upper Nile, and presented to the Queen 
by the Viceroy of Evypt. They are amphibious, 
and have large water cisterns, where they wal- 
low their huge, unwie Idy forms with great ap- 
parent enjoyment. Behemoth seems to be the 
nearest living representative of the strange and 
startling forms of animal life that roamed the 
woods and marshes of the early geologic ages. 

In these gardens are four fine specimens of 
the Giraffe, three full growa and one eight 
wonths old. Strange, misshapen things they 
are, but not ungraceful. The little one es- 
pecially is handsome. The skin is of a brown 
color, beautifully checkered with light gray 
lines dividing the ground into diamond-shaped 
squares with rounded angles. The Babyroussa 
hog of Celebes is another rare animal, with 
very long tusks, which curve to a full circle. 
The warty-headed hog (literally named;) the 
clouded tiger of Assam; the rattel, a badger- 
like animal; a large uaocouth rhinoceros; and 
a sloth, from 


South America, an unhappy look- 


here exhibited. 

In the same park is another enclosure, con- 
taining the Botanic Gardens ; perhaps the most 
nearly universal collection of plants from all 
climates which the world contains. We were 
admitted by tickets kindly furnished us by a 
Fellow of the Society. These gardens are of 
exquisite beauty, and laid out with the utmost 
nicety; greenhouses are scattered here and 
there for tropical and delicate plants. The 
principal building is a beautiful structure of 
iron and glass, and consists of five transepts, 
side by side, with roofs arched at the eaves, and 
a sixth crossing the ends of these with a semi- 
dome-like projection in the middle. It is filled 
with tropical plants in great variety. The 
flowers in full bloom, under the equatorial tem- 
perature of these crystal buildings, and the sin- 
gular forms of vegetation, so beautiful, so grace- 
ful, so luxuriant, give one the idea, as he ram- 
bles among the palms, bananas, cocoas, bread- 
fruits, victoria regias, cacti, and tree ferns, of 
being transported to the torrid zone. 

We fellin company with the master gardener, 
a very social man, who took us to see the Ameri- 
ean plants, a vast collection of rhododendrons. 
Thousands upon thousands of these brilliant 
flowers are clustered in a beautiful plot of an 
acre in extent, the whole of which is covered 
with a canvas awping, in order to mellow the 
light, and break off the glare of the sun. The 
‘flowers show to much better advantage, and 
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continue to bloom for a much ani time in| model in wax of a plant without stem or leaves, 


consequence of this protection. 
colors, from the purest white, varying through 
the mingling hues of pink, purple, and crimson, 
to the brightest scarlet. 


They are of all! except mere scales, a parasite hanging on the 


roots or stems of a vine in Sumatra. 


It is only 
a monstrous flower, three feet 


in diameter, and 


Standing on a slight} weighing from twelve to fifteen pounds—a large 


eminence where we can overlook the whole of| lily-like cup, with white petals. 

Among other things is a thick, dark-colored, 
| jointed cane, some three inches in diameter, 
in harmonious beauty, while the glare of the|aud seven feet long, called the Juruparis, or 
noonday sun is mellowed and subdued, and a = musical instrument, used by the Indians 


this blooming garden, the effect is very fine. 
Que universal mass of glowing colors mingles 


softened radiance beams over this garden of de 
licious flowers. 

But the most attractive pleasure grounds in 
the vicinity of London are the Gardeus of Kew, 
perhaps the finest in the world. 


They are laid 
out in most delightful style, 


° } 
and contuin a vast 


number of plants from all climes, in the open! 


air, and in hot-houses. A high gallery runs 
around the palm house, from which the view is 
truly novel. We look down on a confused 
mass of tropical verdure—palms, bananas, cocvas, 
and a countless host of kindred plants. The air 
is hot and damp, and redolent with a tropical 
perfume ; and birds from the torrid zone flit 
from tree to tree, and enjoy perfect freedom in 
this little world of crystal, where no pains are 
spared to preserve every plant as nearly as pos 
sible in the natural cunditions it requires. 

In this house is a living specimen of the 
banian tree, growing in a soil of rich loam. It 
is only eight years old, and not very thrifty. 
Nine stems arise from the ground, and it spreads 
about eighteen feet wide. It is very rarely we 
see a living representative of this most singular 
form of vegetable life. On an island in the 
Nerbudda river is a gigantic tree of this species 
with three thousand trunks, under which Tamer- 
lane once sheltered an army of seven thousand 
men. A halo of poetic beauty clings around 
this noble tree—the “ Indian fig”? of Milton— 
“Whose bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over-arched, and echoing walks between.” 

Here is a noble specimen of the cedar of 
Lebanon—a beautiful tree, three feet in diam- 
eter, with rough dark bark, knotty and gnarled, 
sending out long, crooked, irregular branches, 
covered with pine-like leaves of a dark sombre 
green. The grand old tree looks doubly beau- 
tiful from its connection with the sacred writings, 
its native home on that hallowed mountain in 
sight of which the greatest events of the world 
have transpired, and its precious wood being 
oue of the chief ingredients of that splendid 
temple, so long the pride and glory of Jeru- 
salem. The cedar is the most sacred of plants 
—the Scripture emblem of beauty, power, and 
wealth, and the chosen companion of the cypress 
aod the willow in the peaceful resting places of 
the dead. 

lu the gardens are two extensive museums, 
where are many vegetable curiosities from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Among them isa 


on the Rio Uapes, a branch of the Rio Negro, 
in Sonth America. It may claim a moment's 
notice, on account of illustrating the extreme 
degradation to which the human wind is capable 
of descending among barbarous tribes. The fol- 
lowing description is copied from a card attached 
to the reed: “It is very sacred No woman 
must see it on any account, and if she happens 
to get a glimpse of it, she is at once put to death, 
usually by poison. No youths are permitted to 
use it till they are prepared by fasting and 
scourging. It is kept hid in the bed of some 
stream deep in the forest, at which none dare 
drink or bathe. At feasts they are brought out 
after night, and played outside the house.” 
atitenes 
(Selected. 
A PEACE ALLEGORY. 

“Our fields of labor are very different,” said 
the sword to the plow; mine’s a field of glory, 
and yours a field of ground.” 

‘* Yours is a field of blood, and mine is a field 
of bread,” replied the plow. 

“| was set to guard the tree of life,” 
tinued the sword. 

‘¢ And found to be unto death,” 
plow. 

‘“* Who ever puts his hand to you, would in- 
cline to look back,” quoth the sword, “ rather 
than look on your uncouth form and figure.” 

“ Whoso puts his hand to you, shall perish 
by you,” rejoined the plow. 

‘You cut what God has cursed,” 
sword. 

‘1 cure what was cursed,” said the plow, 
‘‘ but you are a curse to what is cured.” 

The scabbard here whispered to the sword 
thus: “ Better enter your sheath. than enter 
debate ; you are beaten in argument by a plow- 
share, and the time will come when you'll be 
beaten into one.” Isa. 11: 4. 


con- 


retorted the 


said the 


neem 

“ bruised reed shall he not brealk.”’ Isa. 
xlii. 8.—When we are compassed about with 
infirmities, Christ bears with us; 
he forgives, and forgives again. ‘Tbe shep- 
herd of the mountains,” says Dr Waugh, 
“when the reed, the simple instrument of mel- 
ody, is bruised and injured, breaks it and flings 
it away; but the Shepherd of Israel will not 
break the bruised reed. He mends and tunes 
it, and makes it’ send forth touching strains of 
praise.”’— Stanford. 


when we sin, 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 
(From the Spanish.) 
Where’er in eager watchfulnesa I turn, 
; 
Great God! my restless eyes, 
With soul amazed, thy presence I discern 
In wondrous guise! 


Thou fillest all! In the empyrean o’er me 
So vast, Thou bast thy throne 

Light-veiled, and thy unutterable glory 
At once is shown. 


The lowlie+t herb beneath my feet that bends; 
The towering mountain crowned 

With snows perpetual, whose base extends 
To depths profouad; 


The breeze that, whispering through the tree-tops 
high, 
With light plume rastling plays; 
The sun that showers from the glowing aky 


Life-giviog rays ;— 


These ever speaking to Thy true adorer, 
Thy presence there proclaim 
Gliding from sunset to the bright aurora 


On wing of flame. 


or Thee a throne the lofty mountain rears, 
Upon its brow of snow: 

And by Thy breath the little plant appears, — 
Tue flowrets grow. 


Thy presence vast, O Lord! inhabits all— 
The insect low, and from it 
To the huge elepbant,—the atom small, 


lazing come 
And blazing comet. 


Thou givest shadowy night her robe of grey 
Aad joyous morn, whose trail 

With gold and crimson gilds the path of day, 
Its subtle veil. 

I have found Thee on the waves. O’er the deep sea 
Thou makest wild winds rage: 

Again their fury, when it pleaseth Thee, 
Thou dost assuage. 


Thou hear'st alike the angel chorus swell, 
And my weak accents soar ;— 

The geutle lamb’s low bleating in the dell, 
And lion’s roar. 


O boundless God! all bounteous gifts bestowing, 
And present everywhere ! 

Hear Thou a son whose heart with love is glowing, 
In this bis prayer. 


My fragile being tenderly uphold, 
And let my dee is be true; 

Thee let mine eyes in all Tuy works behold, 
Thy goodness view. 


Renew my heart with ardor from above, 
Which Thou dispensest free, 

That in thy universe, O God of love, 
I may love Thee. 


Haverford College, 1867. 
—— +208 _ 


A STRANGER HERE. 
I murmur not that now a stranger 
I pass along the smiling earth ; 
I know the snare; | dread the danger ; 
I hate the haunts; I shun the mirth. 


My hopes are passing upward, onward ; 
And with my bopes my heart has gone ; 

My eye is turning sky ward, sunw: ard, 
Where glory bri; ghtens round yon throne. 
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My spirit seeks its dwelling yonder; 
And faith foredates the joyful day 
When these old skies shall cease to sunder 
The one, dear, love-linked family. 
Well-pleased I fiad years rolling o’er me, 
And hear each dayiime’s measured tread ; 
Far fewer clouds now stretch before me, 
Bebind me ia the darkness spread. 
My future from my past unlinking, 
Each dying year untwines the spell; 
The visible is swiftly sinking, 
Uprises the invisible. 
To light unchanging and eternal, 
From mists that sadden this bleak waste ; 
To scenes that smile for ever vernal, 
From winter's blackening leaf | haste. 


H, Bonar. 
snsaiieeniiidanitiiaalis " 


THE PROFLIGATE CRIMINAL SOFTENED. 
A gentleman in Pittsburg, in sending for a 
supply of tracts for distribution in the jail, says, 
‘The poor prisoners look for them as eage rly as 
the children of Israel did for manna. We found 
one day in jail a girl, young in years, but old 
in crime, who bs so vivlent the keeper was 
afraid of her, and had her chained. We gave 
her a tract, which, with the kind word, at once 
melted her heart, and with tears streaming 
from her eyes she told us her sad story. She 
had been raised by Christian parents, United 
P resbyterians, who died while she was young, 
and getting into bad company, she soon p 1 Inge d 
into vice. ‘I'o test her story, I asked her if she 
knew any of ‘ David’s Psalms.’ She at once 
repeated the version of the twenty-third Psalm, 
beginning, ‘The Lord’s my Shepherd; I'll not 
want.’ It was an affecting sight to see that 
poor girl in rags on a straw pallet on the stone 
floor of the prison cell, with chaius on her 
ankles, the tears of peuitence flowing from her 
eye, repeating that beautiful psalm. Surely she 
had strayed far from the flock and the good 
Shepherd; but your tract awakened feelings 
that we trust may lead her to live a better life. 
I gave her two or three tracts, and the next day 
went again to see her. She had them concealed 
her bed, and said she had read them over 
and over again. In a few days she was dis- 
charged from prison and sent to the c ountry, 
where I hope the good Shepherd will keep her 
from the ravening wolves, who are so busy de- 
stroying souls.’’— American Messenger. 


imi 2 
SLAVE EMANCIPATION IN CUBA. 

A letter from Havana says that the last 
Spanish mail steamer, prior to the 16th instant, 
brought out a royal deeree declaring free all 
colored children born of slave parents on and 
after the Ist of July next. After said date any 
slave may obtain his or her liberty for the 
amount of $250. The Captain General has re- 
ceived said decree, but it had not been published 
for fear that its sudden circulation among the 
colored classes might produce too much en- 
thusiastic demons:ration, which, perhaps would 
be dangerous. — Lachange. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion, will be held at No. 112 North Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day the 6th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 


=> 


SUMMARY OF 
Foreien INTELUIGENCE.—European advices by tele- 
graph are to the 29th, and by mail to the 19:h ult. 


NEWS. 


The Austrian and English governments have joined 
those of France, Prussia, Russia and Italy, ia their 
receot note to the Turkish government urging an in- 
vestigation of the difficulties in the island of Candia 
by a European Commission. 

The session of the Prussian Diet closed on the 24th 
ult. The Constitution of the North German Confed 
eracy having been adopted by that body, received 
the signatare of the King of Prussia on tbe 25th. It 
was to go into effect on the lst inst. Count Bis- 
marck has been appointed Chancellor of the North 
Ge 

A dispatch from the Hague states that the Dutch 
government had notified the Hanoverian exiles that 
they must leave the territory of Holland. 


rman Confederation. 


An Iaternational Congress is to meet soon in Paris 
fur the purpose of fixing a uniform standard of gold 
and silver coinage in Europe. Prince Napoleon, the 
Emperor’s cousin, is to preside over it. 

The recent reforms and wise internal policy of Aus- 
tria have improved the financial credit of the gov- 
ernmeut, both in England and on the Continent. 

It is said that the wife of Maximilian, the titular 
Emperor of Mexico, who had for atime apparently 
recovered from the violent attack of mental de- 
rangement from which she snffered some months 
since, bnt afterwards relapsed, appeared suddenly to 
regain all her c'earness of intellect on being iaformed 
of ber husband's captivity, and that his life was in 
danger. She protested that the Prince had devoted 
himself to the regeneration of the country, and that 
the Mexican natioa could not b cipable of so odious 
an act as to raise a murderous hand against him. 

The steamer Narva, carry:ng the cable mannfac- 
tured for the ocean telegraph to connect Cuba with 
the United States, sailed from Loadon on the 25th 
ult. for Havana. 

The Council of the Erglish Reform League has is- 
sued an address to all the workingmen in Europe, 
denouacing wars and the maintenance of large ar- 
mies. 


” The Greek Parliament has passed a law authorizing 
the government to lease all the draising of the lakes 
or mirshes of the couatry to Greek or foreign com 
panies, on profitable terms, 


Greece possesses 4 large 
area of fertile soil th has remained hitherto 
overflowed and uacultivated, but which is capable, 
under proper management, of adding greatly to the 
national wealth. 


whi 


The details of the riots in Birmingham, England, 
received by mail, show that the exciting cause was 
the delivery by a person described as the agent of 
‘Protestant Electoral Association,” of 
of a proposed course of lectures oa the “ Errors of 
Roman Catholicism.” His discourses in some other 
places having been attended with li 


the the first 


isturb- 
ances, the Mayor of Birmingham had refused him 
the use of the Town Hall, but a temporary building 
bad been erected by his friends. This, oa the ocea 
sion of the lecture, was occupied by a large aadi- 
ence, and surrounded by a crowd of opponents, and 
both classes were highly excited by the violent 
harangnes of the speaker; an excitement which fi- 
nally found vent in a serious riot, baffl‘ag fur miny 


serious 
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hours all the efforts of the police. The magistrates 
and some of the Roman Catholic priests also exerted 
their influence to restore peace and order, but with- 
out success, and the outbreak Was finally quelled by 
the military. It would appear that both parties 
must have been engsged in the violence, as the 
dwelling of one connected with the Protestant Asso- 
ciation, and a Roman Catholic chapel, are both men- 
tioned among the places attacked. 

The government annouces that the state of Ire- 
land at the present time forbids the adoption of any 
Reform bill on behalf of that island. 


The Sultan arrived in Paris on the 30th ult. 


Of 524 American exhibitors at the great Expo- 
sition, awards have been made ia favor of 262, 
Among these, four have been awarded grand prizes, 
17 gold, 62 silver and 103 bronze medals; the re- 
mainder having * honorable mention.” 

Eayet.—Aao office of distribution at Port Said, in 
Egypt, has been established by the French Post-office 
Department, to be served with mails semi-monthly 
by the French steamers from Marseilles ; and the rates 
of postage applicable to the correspondence w th 
those cities of the Levant where France has post-office 
establishments, have been extended to that trans- 
mitted between the United States and Port Said in 
the French mail, via France. Those rates are 30 cts. 
per quarter ounce on letters, prepayment optional, 
2 cents each on newspapers, and 2 cents per 4 ounces 
on pamphlets, periodicals, &c., prepayment required. 

Mexico.—A report is received via New Orleans 
that Maximilian wa3 condemn-d and shot on the 19th 
ult No details are given. The report was first 
brought by an Austrian war-veesel, which arrived at 
the mouth of the Mississippi on the 29th, and landed 
telegraphic dispatches fur the Austrian government. 
The Sreretary of the Navy has also received the same 
accouat from an American natal commander at Vera 
Cruz. It is reported, alao, that the city of Mexico 
was captured by the Liberals on the 20 h. A number 
of Mexican Imperialists, who had been peremptorily 
banished, have ariived at the muuth of the Missis- 
sippi. 


Domestic —It is an interesting circumstance that 
the Japanese Commi rs now in this country are 
making large purchases of school books and scien- 
tific works for transmission to their own country. 
Their first shipment, made within a few days, is 
stated to have amounted to about 30,000 volumes, 
elementary and advanced, maps, globes, &c., the in- 
voive weighing about ten tons, 

In all parts of the South, registration under the 
Reconstruction act is actively going on. In some 
quarters the number of blacks registered much ex- 
the whites. Toe U. 8S. District Attorney at 
Savannah has given an opinion that a pardon gra nted 
by the President blots ont all disfranchisemeuta, 
and reinstates the individual in all his previous 
rights, of which he cannot be deprived by any sub- 
sequent legislation; and he advises any person thus 
pardoned who may be refused registration, to enter 
a protest for the consideration of the commanding 
General. The importance of an anthoritative expo- 
sition, by Congress itself, of the true meaning and 
intent the Reconstruction has 
manifest, that an earnest hope bas been expressed by 
many leading members of the presence of a quorum 
on the 214 inst.; the resolution of adjourement of 
the first session having provided that if a quorum 
be not present on that day, the two Houses shall 
then be adjourned “ without day,” that is, to the 
commencement of the next regular session ia the 
12th month. We are obliged to go to press before 
the result can be known. 


ceeds 


ot act, become so 





